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THEODORE ROLAND, 
(Continued from page 10.) 

“Where is the mercy of that cold 
blooded policy, which, in providing for 
the poor, reduces them to the standard of 
the brute creation? Is poverty a reproach, 
that its wretched victims are thus tram- 








eth.” Almost exhausted, he now directed 
| me in what manner to finish his letter, and 
‘evinced much satisfaction when it was com- 
pleted. 

After this, he grew extremely impatient 
‘of confinement. His master still continued 
dangerously ill, and Theodore panted to 
fly to his bed side. He submitted to my 
‘expostulations mo longer than absolute ne- 


! you leave us?” ‘By to-morrow’s dawn,” 
; “I have long wished (resumed !) to visit 
ithe neighboring states;—postpone your 
|journey one day, and I will accompany 
| you.” “My friend (said Theodore) I need 
‘not tell you how much | prize your socie- 
ity, but my father—Oh, sir, he would be 
one day longer a pauper.” ‘Noble youth,” 
|l exclaimed, embracing him, “for thou- 





‘eessity enforced, and taking his station in | sands I would not prolong that resolution 
‘his master’s room while yet an invalid | one moment. But I will be your companion 
ean alone render life supportable? ‘This | himself, he obstinately refused to leave it, nevertheless. I do not regard trifling in- 
indeed is breaking the bruised reed. By } but remained constantly at the pillow of | conveniences, and | wit be ready veoh al 
proceeding in a manner less agonizing to| his suffering friend, watching his every | company you by the first dawn of day. "— 
his feelings, my father might, perhaps, in| look and motion, administering his medi- | rheodore pressed my hand with — 
a short time have been restored to perfect | cines, and guarding his slumbers, ‘T’his | pleasure, but a moment after he suddenly 
health, and thereby enabled to obtain a/| care was rewarded ; his master recovered, ! asked, “out are you apprized that I go on 
livelihood for himself, But alas! his spirit, and he had the satisfaction of hearing him | foot?’ So much the better (I replied) 
already weighed down by accumu! 


eae } : ae j 
ated! declare that he owed his life, ina great | a 0g 6 the most independent of all 
ii . . . , 
sorrows, was now broken for ever. He| measure, to the attention of I heodore. travellers. Free from the incumbranee 
° tj 
became a confirmed invalid, and has for 


| of equipas an pe as 

| He had now passed the age of twenty, | Ae di td c i a ro egos to 
years looked forward to death as his only | and eagerly anticipated the fulfilment of | oY tae SaNCy OF eye © speca- 
source of relief, [ was his youngest and | his indentures.—The expected moment | 


lations of the philosopher.” 
only surviving child, and till now, had | errived, and desirove of participating his} Peho!d us then, dear Caroline, fitted out 
been the darling solace of all his affic- 


\ delight, I called on my young friend to of- in on vlete New-England style, with an 
tions; but the soothing attentions of his 


pled in the dust, and deprived of that 
proud consciousness of equality, which 





fer him my congratulations, He was in} oaken cudgel in our hands, and a small 
son were’ no longer permitted. J was 


bound by the county to my present mas- 
ter, who though a resident of **** at 
that time, emigrated to this place a few 
months after. Since then, the recollection 
of my unhappy parent embitters every en- 
joyment of my life. Le is continually pre- 
sent to my imagination, pale, emaciated, 
desponding and degraded. fappily he 
is in the care of a very worthy man, who 
treats him with respect and tenderness. 
Unwilling to see a fellow creature thrown 
on the doubtful humanity of those merce- 
nary wretches who speculate on the suf- 
ferings of the pauper, he voluntarily ac- 
cepted the scanty pittance allowed for my 
father’s support; while he has proved the 
purity of his motives by the most undevi- 
ating attentions, Attentions, indeed, with 
which his pecuniary reward is by no 
means commensurate. For myself, by the 
assistance of a most excellent master, I am 
enabled occasionally to remit him a trifling 
sum; and I look forward to the time when 
my beloved parent shall be a pensioner no 
longer on public or private charity. 
But J must be patient,” added Theodore 
after a pause, and he looked with a Jan- 
guid and mournful smile at his yellow and 
emaciated hands. “The power is with 
God, and he chasteneth whom he receiv- 








both were evidently affected. 
grasped my hand convulsiyely, and left 
the room; while his master, after some 
common-place observations, at length re- 
marked that the apprentice he had just 
lost might redeem the moral character of 
the age. By the condition of his inden- 
ture,” said he, “1 am now bound to fur- 
nish him with a set of tools and wearing 
‘apparel to acertain amount. He has just 
told me, that for half the stipulated value 
‘he will renounce all further claim, as that 
will enable him to make provision for an 
‘old and helpless parent, tiJl he can procure 
more by serving as a journeyman. How- 
ever, I shall take no advantage of hie no- 
ble nature; he shall have the money, but 
shall make no sacrifice.” 

A few evenings after this, Theodore en- 
‘tered my apartment: his eye was humid, 
his cheek flushed, and his voice tremulous. 
“Tf come (he said) to bid you farewell. | 
‘am going to remove the cloud of shame 
‘from the remaining years of my father. 
'My generous master has enabled me to 
place him ina comfortable situation for 
/some months, and industry, I trust, will 
‘amply replenish my means. Your kind- 
ness,” he continued after a pause, but | 





y now interrupted him—“ When (said J) do 


deep conversation with his master, and | pack on our shoulders, 
Theodore | rather mistaken with regard to my antici- 


I found that Iwas 


pated privileges; for my travelling com- 
'panion was as little inclined to suffer me 
to pause a moment as the most imperious 
stage driver in existence. Alike regard- 
less of the beautiful or sublime in the 
‘scenery which we passed, he strode on 
apparently insensible to fatigue, and with 
jan eye fixed exclusively on the ultimate 
| object of his journey. In vain I called his 
attention to the various beauties, which a 
‘country arrayed in the most unbounded 
prodigality of nature continually spread 
‘before us. THe listened impatiently to my 
‘remarks, and saw them, if he saw them 
Jat all, with indifference, Yet he was not 
: insensible to my feelings, or the fatigue |] 
endured in conforming to the rapidity of 
, his journey. “Suffer me,” he would fre- 
/ quently say, “to proceed alone. I rob you 
of every privilege or enjoyment you an- 
ticipated; and the reflection is more pain- 
ful to me than you can imagine. Indeed 
we must separate—Imperious duty will 
jnot suffer me to halt, and you have no 
parent to beckon you ferward.” These 
\expostulations were, however, thrown a- 
'way. I would not relinquish the pleasure 
‘1 anticipated in witnessing his father’s 








j transports. 




















On the seventh day of our journey he 
awakened me unusually early. “If my | 
father is yet living (said he) [ shall em- | 
brace him before I sleep. We have but | 
forty miles to travel.” I rose immediate- 
ly, and my heart expanded with sympa- | 
thetic delight as I looked at the animated | 
countenance of my friend. I had always 
thought him extremely handsome, but bie| 
beauty was now perfection. The keen | 
frosty air.of an October morning height- | 
ened his complexion, which was naturally 
pale, and every feature was literally ra- 
diant with pleasure. “What a lovely | 
morning!” he exclaimed, for the first time | 
commenting on the surrounding scenery,— 
and yet the gray shade of night still lin- 
gered around us, and the east was scarcely | 
tinged with the red beams of the breaking | 
day. But Theodore now saw every thing 
through the magic glass of a buoyant) 
spirit; and while he bounded on with an 
animation that mocked impediment, I tax- | 
ed my utmoset speed to keep pace with him. | 
Sometimes he would pause a moment, and | 
laughing at my snail gait, as he called it, | 
though I was literally dropping with per- | 
spiration from the excess of exertion, he | 
would apologize for leaving me behind. 
After the middle of the day, however, his | 
gaiety subsided, his pace slackened, and | 
he became silent and abstracted. The | 
scenes we now passed were evidently fa- | 
miliar to his memory, and awakened a} 
train of associations at once pleasing and | 
painful. 1 understood his feelings, and | 
forbore to interrupt them by a single en- 
quiry. } 
Just at the close of day, as we passed a | 
little farm, Theodore suddenly stopped, | 




















and pointing to the blackened ruins of a | 
chimney, exclaimed, “ There my father’s | 
last possessions were consumed! there, 
where that rank grass is growing, I drag- 
ged him through the flames! there, by 
those very bricks that are crumbling to 
dust, I have sat on the knees of my father, 
and listened to his precepte. My mother 
too”—but his utterance was now choked, 
and we again proceeded in silence. I ven- | 
tured at length to ask how far we had yet | 
to travel? “Only two miles; but I feel | 
myself such a coward, [ would willingly | 
prolong the distance. *T'is some months 
since | heard from my father, and I trem- | 
ble lest he has already paid the debt of | 
nature.” Heaven forbid! I replied, and 
the conversation again ended. Soon af- 
ter, my attention was drawn by an inar- 
ticulate exclamation from my friend, and 
J saw him entering a gate that opened on 
a grave yard, by the road side. Adyan-_ 
cing directly forward, he flung himself 
prostrate beside a grave, that was some- 
what apart from the rest, and distinguish- | 
ed by a willow, whose drooping branches | 
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hung directly overit. “Oh my mother! | was the news from Theodore.” “Oh,” re- 
my mother!” he exclaimed, “thy son re- || plied the old man, “he is coming to close 
turns, but thou hearest him not, and thy / the eyes of his father! I shall see him be- 
voice shall not welcome him to the home || fore I die, and that is all | ask.” “ Rather 
of his childhood!’ For a short time he|) say,” said I, “he is coming to render your 
was deeply agitated, then rising on his} future life happy—!} trust. you will vet live 
knees, he raised his eyes to heaven in ear- | Many years to enjoy the filial tenderness 
nest prayer, It was a moment of enthu-/| of your son.” ‘* Do you then know my 
siasm; but it will never fade from my || son?” exclaimed he, suddenly fixing his 
recollection. I had followed him at a|j eyes on my face. “ Perfectly well,” f re- 
little distance, but I scarcely breathed lest || plied, “he is my dearest friend.” The 
! should violate the sanctuary of his sor-|}old man extended me his palsied hand. 
rows. Millions of stars now glittered in the || “Oh sir, pardon the weakness of a father 
heavens, and the moon beams, streaming || —tell me all and every particular you 
through the thick foliage of the wil-| know of my child.” “I will, with plea- 
low, rested on his face, and gave it an un-| sure, for I can tell you nothing that will 
earthly brightness. I am not an enthusiast, | not give you happiness. But my good old 
but at that moment me thought the shade || man, said J, rising and advancing towards 
of his mother hovered round him, rejoicing || him, your son will soon be here himeelf 
at his filial piety. Presently he rose,/ to answer your minutest enquiries.” “But 
calm and collected, and advancing to- || when?” he exclaimed with the most af- 
wards me, observed with a faint pressure || fecting earnestness, “when will he be like- 
of my hand, “she sleeps alone, and my) ly to arrive? when will he commence the 
father yet lives.” We left the sacred ‘journey ?” “He is on his way by this time,” 
spot, and soon after arrived at the village) said J; “but, my dear sir, you must endea- 
where that father resided. ‘Theodore en-|| vor to acquire fortitude to meet him.” 
quired for the house of Mr. Alston, with | « Fortitude to meet him!” repeated the 
whom he lived, and we were already at agitated parent; “rather say to wait with 
the threshold. My friend trembled from | resignation till he comes.” Come _for- 
head to foot. “ My father,” said be, “can || ward then, ‘'heodore,” said J, turning to 
know neither my person nor my voice,| my friend, and the trembling son threw 
and yet! shall not dare to speak to him. | himself at the feet of his father. D. 
You will theretore give him this letter, in | (To be continued.) 

which | have prepared him for my visit, || - " ees 
by saying | should arrive soon.” We en- | 

tered the house, and enquired for Mr. Ro- } 
land, Mr. Alston, who received us, threw 
open the door of an adjoining apartment, Lord Byron was noted fora kind of po- 
and the father of Theodore was before us. | etical misanthropy, but it existed much 
He was sitting in a pensive attitude by the || more in the imagination of the public than 

















PERSONAL CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON, 
(Continued from page 12.) 





| fire, leaning his head.on the staff which he | in reality. Ife was fond of society, very 


held in his withered hands. At our en- | goodnatured when not irritated, and, so 
trance he looked up, and—oh Caroline, | far from being gloomy, was, on the con. 
even your plastic imagination cannot) trary, of a cheerful jesting temperament, 
draw his portrait—a face so pale—a_ and fond of witnessing even low bufloonery ; 
cheek so hollow;—and yet his features | such as setting a couple of vulgar fellows 
were composed, and his eye evinced a 1 to quarrel, making them drunk, or dispo- 
spirit, subdued indeed by affliction, but not ! sing them in any other way to show theic 
altogether destroyed. “Mr. Roland,” said | folly. In his writings he certainly dwelt 
our conductor, “these gentlemen wish to with pleasure on a character which had 
speak with you.” “I havea letter,” said | somehow or other Iaid hold of his fancy, 
I, advancing, “from yourson.” ‘The old h and consequently under this character he 
man uttered an exclamation of joy, but his has appeared to the public, viz: that of 
hand trembled so excessively that he could | a proud and scornful being, who pretend- 
not open the pacquet he received, “Shall ed to be disgusted with his species, be- 
I break the seal?” said Mr. Alston, res-| cause he himself had been guilty of all 
The old man reached it to- || sorts of crimes against society, and who 
wards him, and on receiving it again, read | made a point of dividing his time between 
it with an intensity that affected his whole | cursing and blessing, murdering and sav- 
frame. The tears rolled over his furrow- | ing, robbing and giving, hating and loving, 
ed cheek while he repeatedly exclaimed } just as the wind of his humor blew. ‘This 
“ My God, I thank thee.” Apparently un- | penchant for outlaws and pirates might na- 
conscious of our presence, he seemed in- | turatly enough flow from his own charac- 
sensible to every thing but the contents of | ter, and the circumstances ot his life, with- 
the letter. Mr. Alston at length enquired, | out there being the slightest resemblance 
in atone of the most tender interest “what , between the poet and the Corsair, He 
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had a kind and generous heart, and glori- | these discontented feelings, for the public 
ed in a splendid piece of benevolence; | like in poetiy nothing better thag scorn, 


that is to say, the dearest exercise of pow- | 
er to him was in unexpectedly changing | 
the state of another from misery to hap- | 
piness: he sympathized deeply with the | 
joy he was the creator of,—But he was in | 
a great error with respect to the merit of f 
such actions, and in a greater still respect- | 
ing the reward which he thought awaited | 
him. He imagined that he was laying up | 
a great capital at compound interest. He 
reckoned upon a large return of gratitude 
and devotion, and was not content with 
the instant recompense which charity re- 
ceives. They who understand the prin- 
ciples of human action know that it is fool- | 
ish in a benefactor to look further than 
the pleasure of consciousness and sympa- 
thy, and that if he does, he is a creditor, 
and not a donor, and must be content to | 
be viewed as creditors are always viewed | 
by their debtors, with distrust and unea- | 
siness. On this mistake were founded most 
of his charges against human nature; but 
his feelings, true to nature, and not obey- 
ing the false direction of his prejudices | 
and erroneous opinions, still made him love | 
his kind with an ardour which removed 
him as far as possible from misanthropy. 
It is very remarkable that all your misan- | 
thropists, as painted by the poets, are the | 
very best men in the world—to be sure, | 
they do not go much into company, but, 
they are always on the watch to do benev- | 
olent actions in secret; and no distress 1s 
ever suilered to remain long unrelieved | 
in the neighborhood of a hater of his fel- H 
low men. 
Another cause of Lord Byron’s misan- | 








| 


thropical turn of writing, was his high res- | 
pect for himself. He had a vast reverence | 
for his own person, and all he did and 
thought of doing, had been inculcated into , 
him as inother lords,by mothers,governors, | 
grooms, and nurse-maids.—-When he ob- | 
served another man neglecting fzs wants} 
for the sake of some petty gratification of 
his own, it appeared to him very base in 
the individual, and a general charge a-| 
gainst all mankind—he was positively fill- | 
ed with indignation. THe mentions some- | 
where in his works with becoming scorn, | 
that one of his relatives accompanied a fe- 
male friend to a milliner’s, in preference | 
to coming to take leave of him when he! 
was going abroad. The fact is, no one 
ever loved his fellow-man more than Lord 
Byron; he stood in continual need of his 
sympathy, his respect, his affection, his | 
attentions, and he was proportionably dis- | 
gusted and depressed when they were | 
found wanting; this was foolish enough; | 
but he was not much ofa reasoner on these | 
points.—he was a poet. In his Jatter' 


| 


quality, it was his business to foster all | 


he thought exorbitantly dear, and refused 
_ master said to him, “Buy them, buy them, 
they amuse and never plague me.” 


 foundland dog, a spirit partly affected and 


‘| had reflected a little more upon the nature 


_ stories, and a great deal of the character 


contempt, derision, indignation; and espe- 
cially a kind of fierce mockery which dis- 
tinguishes the transaction froma disturbed | 
state of the imagination to lunacy. Con- 
sequently, finding this mood take with the 





public, when he sat down to write he be- | 


gan by lashing himself into this state, his | 
first business being, like Jove, to compel | 
all the black clouds together he could lay | 
his hands on. Besides, there is much that | 
is romantic and interesting in a moody and | 
mysterious Beltenebros; it is not every | 
body that can be sated with the most ex- | 


_quisite joys of society; aman to have had | 
fined and beautiful description.—When 


his appetite so palled must have had huge 


sideration in the eyes of the beautiful and 
rich. ‘lo scorn implies that you are much 


| 
| success, he must have been a man of con- | 
} 


better than those you scorn; that you are 
very good, or very great, or very wise, 
and that others are the direct contrary. | 
To despise is another mark of superiority. | 


To be sad and silent are proofs that much 
sensation, perhaps of the most impassion- 
ed kind, has been experienced, is depart- 
ed, and is mourned: this is touching; and 


a man who wishes to attract attention can- 


not do better, if he be handsome and gen- 
teel, than look woeful and aflect tacitur- 
nity. 

Lord Byron was well aware of all this, 
and chose, for the purpose of exciting 


sympathy in his readers, to represent him- | 


self in the masquerade dress of Childe 
Harold. One day when Fletcher, his val- 
et, was cheapening some monkeys, which 


to purchase them without abatement, his 
Fletcher; I like them better than men; 
In 


the same spirit is his epitaph on his New- 


partly genuine. ‘The genuine part he 
would certainly never have retained, if he 


of his own feelings and the motives which 
actuate men in every the Jeast action of 


« 


} 
‘appearances of nature,which distinguished 
him, were the fruits either of original con- 


| formation, or a much earlier stage of his 


experience; but it was in Greece, the 
most beautiful and picturesque of coun- 
tries, that he came to the full enjoyment 
of himself. 

| Lord Byron had not the dramatic talent, 
that is, he could not discriminate human 
characters and assume them; but he seenas 
to have had this dramatic talent, as appli- 
ed, not to human beings, but to natural ob- 
jects, in the greatest perfection. He could 
nicely discern their distinctive differences, 
adapt words and sentiments to them, and 
hold intercourse with them of a very re- 


he travelled, he communed with the hills, 
and the valleys, and the ocean. Certainly 
he did not travel for fashion’s sake, nor 
_ would he follow in the wake of the herd 
of voyagers. As much as he had been 
about the Mediterranean, he had never 
visited Vesuvius or Actna, because all the 
_ world had; and when any one of the well 


| 4 ‘ 
| known Evropean volcanic mountains were 


mentioned, he would talk of the Andes, 
, which he used to express himself as most 
| anxious to visit. In going to Greece the 
last time, he went out of his way to see 
Stromboli; and when it happened that 
there was no eruption during the night 
his vessel Jay off there, he cursed and swore 
bitterly for no short time 


In travelling, he was an odd mixture of 
tndolence and capricious activity; it was 
scarcely possible to get him away from a 
place under six months, and very difficult 
to keep him longer. In the Westminster 
Review there is an interesting paper form- 
ed out of his letters, and out of Fletcher’s 
account of his last illness, which, though 
i written with fairness, has unhappily the 
vusual fault of going upon stilts. All Lord 
| Byron’s movements are attributed to some 
high motive or other, or some deep de- 
liberation, when his friends well know 
that he went just as the wind did or did 
not blow.—Among a deal more of bam- 
boozlement about Lord Byron going to 








their lives. 

Much of Lord Byron’s poetry took its 
peculiar hue from the circumstances of 
his life,—such as his travels in Greece, | 
which formed a most important epoch in| 
the history of his mind. ‘The oriental | 
twist in his imagination, was thence deri- | 


. 


ved; his scenery, his imagery, his cos- | 


: ; sas | 
tume, and many of the materials of his 
| 


Greece, or staying here or there, very 
| Sage reasons are given for his remaining 
| in Cephalonia so long. The fact is, he 
chad got set down there, and he was too 
‘idle to be removed; first, he was not to be 
got out of the vessel in which he had sail- 
‘ed, in which he dawdled for six weeks af- 
ter his arrival, when the charter of the 
vessel expired, and he was compelled to 
change his quarters;—he then took up 


| 
} 
| 
! 
| 


of his personages.—'I'hat country was the | his residence in the little village of Met- 
stimulant which excited his great powers, /axata, where again he was not to be mo- 
and much of the form in which they show- _ ved to Missolonghi, whither he had decla- 
ed themselves is to be attributed to it.—/| red his resolution of proceeding: ship af- ~ 
His great susceptibility to external im-/| ter ship was sent after him by Mavrocor- 
pressions, his intense sympathy with the \ dato, and messenger upon messenger; he 
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cient data fer a moral geometer to con- 
struct the whole figure; at least, add the 
following sentence, and sufficient is given: 
whether by early romantic experience, or 
by a natural extreme sensitiveness to ex- 
ternal impressions, it was of all his intel- 
lectual faculties the imagination which 
was chiefly developed.—Putting them to- 
gether, we may conclude, as was the fact, 
that he was irritable, capricious, at times 
even childish, wilful, dissipated, infidel, 
sensual; with little of that knowledge 
which is got at school, and much of that 
acquired afterwards: he was capable of 
enthusiasm; and though intensely selfish, 
that is, enjoying his own sensations, he 
was able to make great sacrifices, or, in 
other words, he had a taste fer the higher 
kinds of selfishness, i. e. the most useful 
and valuable kinds; he was generous, fear- 
less, open, veracious, and a cordial lover 
of society and of conviviality; he was ar- 
dent in his friendships, but inconsistent; 
and however generally fond of his friends, | 
more apt to be heartily weary of them 
than people usually are. 


either worn out by importunity, or weary 
of his abode, he hired a couple of vessels | 
(refusing the Greek ships) and crossed. 


It is said that his intention was not to 
remain in Greece—that he determined to 
return after his attack of epilepsy. Pro- 
bably it was only his removal into some 
better climate that was intended. Cer- 
tainly a more miserable and unhealthy 
bog than Missolonghi is not to be found | 
out of the fens of Holland, or the Isle of 
Ely. He either felt or affected to feel a 
presentiment that he should die in Greece, 
and when his return was spoken of, con- 
sidered it as out of the question, predict- 
ing that the Turks, the Greeks, or the 
Malaria, would effectually put an end to 
any designs he might have of returning. 
At the moment of his seizure with the epi- 
leptic fits prior to his last illness, he was | 
jesting with Parry, an engineer sent out 
by the Greek Committee, who, by dint of 
being his butt, had got great power over 
him, and indeed, became every thing to 
him. Besides this man there was Fletch- | 
er, who had lived with him twenty years, | 

















and who was originally a shoemaker,|| No more epithets need be heaped to- 
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promised and. promised, until at length, |/strong passions; these are almost suffi- |} ButI would woo the winds to let us rest 


O’er Greece, long fettered and opprest, 
Whose sons at length have heard the call that 
comes 
From the old battle-fields and tombs, 
And risen, and drawn the sword, and, on the foe, 
Have dealt the swift and desperate blow, 
And the Othman power is cloven, and the stroke 
Hath touched its chains and they are broke. 
Ay, we would linger till the sunset there 
Should come, to purple all the air, 
And thou reflect, upon the sacred ground, 
The ruddy radianee streaming round. 


Bright meteor! for the summer noontide made! 
Thy peerless beauty yet shall fade. 
The sun, that fills with light each glistening fold, 
Shall set, and leave thee dark and cold: 
The blast shall rend thy skirts, or thou may’st 
frown 
In the dark heaven when storms come down. 
And weep in rain, till man’s inquiring cye 
Miss thee, for ever, from the sky. 
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whom his Lordship had picked up in the | 
village where he lived, at Newstead, and 
who, after attending him in some of his’ 
rural adventures, became attached to his, 
service: he had also a faithful Italian ser- | 
vant, Battista, a Greek secretary; and; 
Count Gamba, seems to have acted the, 
part of his Italian secretary. Lord Byron | 
spoke French very imperfectly, and Ital- | 
ian not correctly, and it was with the great- | 
est difficulty he could be prevailed upon 
to make attempts in a foreign language. | 
He would get any body about him to in-| 
terpret for him, though he might know } 
the language better than his interpreter. 


When dying, he did not know his situa- | 
tion till a very short time before he fell. 
into the profound lethargy from which he 
neverawoke; and after he knew his dan- | 
ger, he could never speak intelligibly, but § 
muttered his indistinct directions in three 
languages. He.seems to have spoken of 
his wife and bis daughter—chiefly of the, 
latter; to this child he was very strongly | 
attached, with indeed parental feeling; | 
his wife I do not believe he ever cared | 
rouch for, and probably he married her 
from mercenary motives. 


I shall not attempt any summing up of, 
the desultory observations which [ have) 
thrown together, in the hope of superse- ; 
ding the cant and trash that has and will 
Be said and sung about the character of 


this great man. All that is necessary to 


add by way of conclusion, may be conden- 
aed into a very few words.—Lord Byron 


was a Lord of very powerful mtellect and | 





| On streams that tie her realms with silver bands, || 














From the United States? Literary Gazette. 
TO A CLOUD. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
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And tho long ways that seam her lands; 
And hear her humming cities, and the sound 
Of waves that chafe their rocky bound. 
Ay—lI would sail upon thy air-borne car 

To blooming regions distant far, 
To where the sun of Andalusia shines 
On his own olive groves and vines, 
Or the soft lights of Italy’s bright sky 
In smiles upon her ruins lie. 





A rare example of well-applied liberality. 

Bisnor Burnet relates a pleasing an- 

gether; all that men have in general, he | ecdote of Serjeant Glanville, an eminent 

had in more than ordinary force; some of | lawyer in the reign of Charles the First— 

the qualities which men rarely have, he \\ His father had a fair estate, which he 

pessessed to a splendid degree of perfec- intended to settle on his eldest son, but he 

tion. | being a vicious young man, and there ap- 

Such is the rensonat character of Lord | pearing no hope of his recovery, he set- 

Byron, as I have been able to draw it, from || ae gtr He a. a th and. 

having had access to peculiar sources of | 20° 40% pon his Ceath, the eldest had- 

information, and from being placed in a sap eaptee a+. elgg looked nud 

situation best calculated, as I think, Wie, non’ het rtd ploy 6 Trl 
; aa ’ certain, 

form an impartial opinion. R. N. melancholy, and this, by degrees, wrought 

'so great a change in him, that what his 

father could not accomplish while he liv- 

‘ed, was now effected by the severity of 

/his last will. His brother, observing this, 

invited him,with many other friends, to 

Beautiful cloud! with folds so soft and fair, ‘an entertainment, and after other dishes 

Swiinming in the pure quiet air! had been served up, he ordered one that 

Thy fleeces bathed in sun-light, while below was covered to be set before his brother, 

Thy shadow o’er the vale moves slow: desiring him to uncover it; which being 

Where, midst their labor, pause the reaper train || igs ag F wottieans. "The. pt i 

Bon 0 pte og ee. hai ‘told them, that he was now doing what 

| his father would have done, if he had lived 

mn thy calea way pA MERE BRE HOR; |, to see that happy change which they all 

To rest on thy unrolling skirts, and lok |now were witness of; and therefore he 

On Earth as on an opon book; ‘now freely restored to his brother the 

| wholeestate.” ‘This is an example worthy 

of imitation; the reprobate is reclaimed 

iby severity; and afterwards rewarded 

'for his amended life, and confirmed in a 

virtuous course, by the well-timed and 

‘singular liberality of a friend; for a com- 

|| plete reformation of vice can never be 

i expected, while it continues to smart un- 

je asense of injustice, however mach it 

may have been merited, 











NEW DIRECTORY. 

[The following article, furnished by « corres- 
pondent, speaks of the Directory in a tone whieh 
gives toitan importance which it does not merit. 
We have examined the book in question, and 
finding the censures of our correspondent to be 
just, we insert them in Jieu of the notice which 
we promised to give on the appearance of the 
work. | 


We regret that justice will compel us 
to speak of this work in a manner which 
will not perhaps be altogether agreeable 
to the compiler. We consider it, on the 
whole, as altogether unworthy of the city, 


ry possible discouragement, were conduct- 
ing a course of instruction to about twenty 
students, when the legislature transferred 
all the corporate powers ef the institution 
from the faculty to a new board of trus- 
y tees, under whose management, the school 
ceased its operations, and the last season 
passed, without any lectures being deliv- 
ered.” Now, if our understanding of this 
sentence be correct, there is an insidious 
and unjust attempt to cast upon the re- 
spectable gentlemen who composed that 
board of trustees, the odium of having de- 
ranged and broken up, for the time being, 
the Medical College of Ohio. Whether 
the compiler of the Directory compre- 
hended the import of the language he was 





and of the patronage which has been lib- 
erally extended to its compiler. It is a | 
meagre production, badly printed on in-| 
different paper, and by no means free from 
errors, either in fact, punctuation, ortho- 
graphy or syntax. The names of many 
persons are very incorrectly spelled, al- 
though the compiler had their signatures 
on his subscription list, and the advantage 


. ~ . { 
of copying from their sign-boards, where i 


the letters are large and fair. In the pre-| 
face he says, “It was the intention at the 
time when the prospectus of this work 
Was issued, to give the amount of manufac- 
tories (!!) of the city.” This commence- 
ment is rather ominous, because it goes to 
prove that the compiler does not know the 
difference between the words manufact> 
ries and manufactures. 


It has been well remarked, that there | 


is but one step from the sublime to the ri- | 
dicalous. ‘The following paragraph will | 


furnish a happy illustration of the correct- 
* Cincinnati Steam | 
This once noble and sublime piece f 


ness of this remark. 
Mill. 
of architecture is now a pile of ruins. ‘The |, 
combustible part of which was consumed | 
hy fire on the 3d day of November, 1823.” 
We may venture to assert, that the com- 
piler of the New Directory is the only | 
man in the city, who in the plenitude of} 
his taste and architectural discrimination, | 
would have applied the phrase noble and 
sublime piece of architecture, to such a huge 
and unseemly mass of stone and mortar as 
the Cincinnati Steam Mill ediiice. It seems, 
moreover, that the combustible part of the 
ruins has been burnt up. ‘The stone walls 
form the ruins, and the combustible part 
of these stone walls has been consumed by 
fire!!!—Mirabile dictu.—lIt is to be hoped 
that in the second edition of the New Di- 
rectory, the compiler will inform the pub- 
lic when this stony combustion took place. 

The article on the wom College of | 
Ohio requires a passing ‘hotice. 





“In 1822 and 23, the professors of Anato- ; 
my and Surgery, and Chemistry, with eve- 


using, we cannot pretend positively to de- 
termine. If he did, his imputation against 
those respectable gentlemen is of a char- 
| acter which we apprehend they will not 
suffer to pass unnoticed. The following 





|ion that there was a disposition to charge 
' the trustees with being inimical to the Col- 
lege. “Should the faculty be allowed un- 
_interruptedly, to employ themselves and 
their property for the benefit of the pub- 





| This can only be understood as an allusion 
to the meddlesome interference of the trus- 
|| tees; who, it is to be hoped, will have the 
| grace to demean themselves for the fu- 
ture, so as neither to give offence to the 
| compiler of the New Directory, nor im- 
cal College of Ohio. 

| On page 121 there is an elaborate ac- 
count of the Cincinnati College. From it 
we quote the following: “Annexed to this 
institution, are two respectable literary 
societies, (founded by the students of the 


| sentence, however, strengthens the opin- | 


1 
I 
| 
| riously doubted whether it has much en- 
\lic, the school will doubtless succeed.”— | 


which according to the proportions in 
1819 would give a much larger number 


than 12016 inhabitants. And it is a mat- 
| ter of notoriety that there are fewer va- 
‘cant houses at present in the city than 
ithere were in 1819. Since that period 
| there has been but little emigration from 
the city, and a great deal of immigration 
'toit. From these facts we feel confident, 
that the present population of Cincinnati 
must be upwards of 13,000. 

Among many other interesting subjects 
which have been omitted by the compiler, 
‘is that of our infant manufactories. ‘This 
‘is one in which we all feel a deep interest, 
and upon which the sabscribers to the Di- 
‘rectory had a right to expect much infor- 
‘mation. But to have given it would have 
‘cost the compiler some trouble, and there- 
| fore he is certainly excusable. From the 
| numerous traces of negligence, exhibited 
| on almost every page of the book, but lit- 
tle confidence can be placed in any of the 
statements. ‘he compiler we are dispo- 
sed to believe obtained much of his infor- 
mation by the aid of guessing. This has 


o 
saved him some trouble, but it may be se- 








hanced the value of his work. Like Pin- 
} dar’s Razors, it seems to have been made 
| tosell, A thing of shreds and patches, got 
up for the purpose of catching a few dol- 
"Jars, and not a few neither, for it is sold at 
| an extravagant price. The Directory of 
| 1819, notwithstanding its age, is prefera- 


| pede the rapid advancement ef the Medi- || ble to Mr. Harvey Hall’s of 1824. A se- 


‘cond edition of the former would have 
been a more acceptable work to the com- 
| munity than the one, to whose demerits we 
have been doing a small act of justice. 


| : 








| ‘6 Man sees 


be too small. 


(us, the number was about 130. The ac- 
count to which we refer was published in 
| the Cincinnati Advertiser, and was gene- 
‘rally supposed to be correct. 
| thought that the number of inhabitants is 
‘greater than 12,016. Mr. Farnsworth, in 


From | number of dwelling houses at 1003, and | 
page 124 we make the following extract. || the number of inhabitants at 10,281,— 


} Dwelling houses appears to be 1668, 


College,) the Philomathic and Eropheebic. | 
Each possess a handsome library, and are | 
in a flourishing condition.” Will the cem- 


piler permit us to suggest that he might | 


.with great advantage devote an occasion- | 


al hour to the pages of Mr. Murray. The i 
number of inkabitants in the city is given | 


cat 12,016: the number of dwelling hou- | 


ses at 1668: the number of buildings erect- | 
ed during the year 1824, at ninety-nine, |! 
This last statement we apprehend must | 
By an enumeration made | 


in September last, if our memory serves 


aS 


It is also 


his excellent Directory of 1819, stated the 





From the new Directory the number of | 





‘Not thro’ the thin partition of an hour..—Youné. 
I’ve seen at morn a stainless sky, 
A heaven as blue as beauty’s eye; 
But long ere noon destruction’s form 
Was riding on the whirlwind storm. 


Iv’e seen the bark with snowy sail 
Ride proudly on the swelling gale; 
Iv’e turned again—the mountain wave 

Was wreathing o’er her coral grave. 


ly’e seen the gay and laughing bride, 
With health and splendor at her side; 
Iv’e looked again—the wedding ring 
Was wrapt in death’s cold covering. 
Iv’c seen the hero’s tyrant brow 
Environed with the laurel bough ; 
But ah! oblivion’s sable pall 
Has dimmed the blooming coronal. 
And such is life—a changing scene— 
Its blisses ** few, and far between :”” 
To-day the sunshine of delight— 
To-morrow; wretchedness and night. 
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How many bards have sung of youth, 
When all was novelty and truth; 

And decked in garb of fairy dress, 

. Its days of light and loveliness. 


Reverse the picture, time will show 
Its flitting shades of joy and wo: 
And though its smiles are bright to-day, 
To-morrow sees them fade away. 
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We have already mentioned the source 
whence is derived the article on the per- 
sonal character of Lord Byron, of which 
the conclusion is given in this number.— 
Some of our readers will, perhaps, be dis- 
pleased with the character which is given 
of the admired and detested poet, and 
more will be disappointed in finding that 
character so strongly marked with infirm- 
ity and vice. Byron was aman of genius, 
but he prostituted his powers; and if, for 
the finer productions of his muse, he de- 
serves admiration and applause, he merits 
for his last publications the most unsparing 
censure. It was for a time fashionable 
among the small poets, to have a won- 
drous sympathy for that mysterious and 
everpowering grief, which Byron so per- 
tinaciously nursed, and the expressions of 
which he so carefully published to the 
world. The time has now arrived for a 
candid investigation of his character.— 
“The faults of great men through their 
sear-clothes break;” the minute events of 
his private life will be published, and a 
correct judgment formed of his merits and 
his faults. And that judgment, we feel 
convinced, must place him below that 
point of excellence which many have 
claimed for him. Fersonal] reputation, and 
the splendour of rank, may for a time 
throw a partial covering over a vicious 
life; but length of revolving years will 
never fail to place every character in that 
proper rank, where vice will cease to at- 


tract, and virtue to repel it. qf 
—— 


When we intimated our design of pub- 
lishing advertisements in the Cincinnati 
Literary Gazette, we were not particular 
in mentioning the limits we had proposed 
to ourselves in this respect; and we fiad 
that an appreheasion has been entertained 
by some of our readers that we purpose 
giving an indiscriminate admission to all 
that shall be offered. We now state, that 
so far from following the example of get- 
ting as much standing matter as possible, 
in order to avoid labor, we shall never 
devote more space to that purpose, and 
generally less, than will be found devoted 








'ces of hair-dressers, perfumes, fruits, mus- | 
_lins, and servants out of place. 
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to it in this number; while a due regard | 
will be shown to the kind we admit. Ad- | 
vertisements connected with Literature, | 
and which have an influence on the exten- | 
sion of knowledge, are very properly sub- | 
jects of admission to a Literary Gazette; | 


and whenever advertisements are present- | 


ed, which it is desirable should fall under | 
the notice of those who do not ordinarily | 
read the mass of advertisements presented | 
in the newspapers, (we refer particularly 
to the Jadies, and persons not engaged in | 


° , > > , HI 
commerce,) we do not, as we think, by giv- | 


THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 


CONGRESS. 


Dec, 27.—Mr. R. M. Johnson, (Senate} 
from the Select Committee on that sub- 
ject, reported “a bill for the abolishment of 
imprisonment for debt.” 


On motion of J. T. Johnson, on the same 
day, in the House of Representatives, it 
was 

Resolved, That the Committec on the Judi- 
ciary be directed to consider the expediency of 
abolishing imprisonment for debt, and that they 
have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 


28.—Mr. Trimble, of Kentucky, sub- 


ing them an insertion, offend the taste of mitted the following resolution, in the 


. ° | 
our readers, or impair the character of the | 


House of Representatives, which was a- 


Literary Gazette. At all events we can cite | ereed to:— 


high authority for the deviation. The pa- | 
pers of the Tattler and Spectator, origin- | 
ally contained advertisements; and in | 
some of the old editions we may find noti- | 


This far- | 
rago of intelligence perhaps contributed | 
to give circulation to the writings of) 
Steele and of Addison among the fair and 
the idle of London. The United States’ 
Literary Gazette devotes about one fifth 
of its pages to advertisements; and they 


|| 
|| retary says:— 


, 
Whatever motives there may be for allowing 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means be instructed to inquire whether any, 
and, if any, what, provision ought to be made 
by law to discriminate between importations 


‘made by citizens of the United States and oth- 


ers, and whether it is or is not expedient to re- 
eal all laws allowing credits for duties upon 

merchandise imported by aliens, or on foreign 

| 

| account. 


Mr. 'T’s resolution is founded on a re- 
port from the Treasury, in which the Sec- 


\} 


constitute not the least interesting part of |! » credit for duties to our own citizens, no suili- 


that entertaining Journal. 


cient reason is perceived for continuing it to for- 


Whatever notices we insert for the ac- | cigners, who are not domiciliated in the ro. ;b- 


commodation of our readers in the city, 
will be written in wiiof terms, and in 
number and quantity shall nou eereed the 


lic. A discrimination, in this respect, between 


| citizens of the United States and others, would 


tend to confine the commerce of the nation to 
|its own citizens, and would aid in restraining the 


space afforded by a single column.—*¥¥7¢ || practice of shipping merchandize to this coun- 


hope therefore that it will be particularly 
understood, that our columns will not be a 
Directory to the shops of barbers and gro- 
cers, nor will they act as heralds to an- 
nounce where beef and pork are on sale. 

When the plan of admitting advertise- 
ments was proposed, we were, perhaps, 
somewhat influenced in the adoption of it 
by a strong anxiety to free ourselves from 
the poetical page, so regularly preserved 
in the volumes of our first year. 
we fell into the plan of laying off our pa- 
per by metes and bounds, and of publish- 
ing a specific quantity of rhymes, and a 
due proportion of Tales and Reviews, it 
was in accordance with the established 
custom of the “Mirrors” and the “ Mi- 
nervas” of the day. We had not as Edi- 
tors felt the inconvenience of selecting po- 
etry by the square foot; though we confess 
that as readers we had often felt how 
“stale, flat and unprofitable” was the prac- 
tice. We are pleased to find that our 
present mode of dispersing the poetical 
selections through the paper, is approved 
and preferred. 

ae 


Dr. Johnson observes, that in the world 
there is much tenderness where there is 
no misfortune, and much courage where 
there is no danger. 





When |! 


} try, “pon consignment, for foreign account, 
which has hitherto been found to interfere with 
the interests of our own regular merchants. 


This opinion from the head ofthe Trea 
sury Department, would require nothing 
to enforce it; and whatever objections 
| might exist against the total abolition of 
the credit system, there ought to be no 
‘opposition to so much of it as applies to 
| aliens. The bonded duties of 1825 amount- 


SS 





/ed to about twenty-three and a half mil- 
lions of dollars; the interest on which, at 
six per cent. would amount in round num- 
‘bers to $1,150,000. But as the merchants 
pay no interest on their bonds, they re- 
ceive in effect an annual donation of the 
above sum. It is stated on good author- 
ity; that-the importations made by aliens 
and on foreign account, comprise one 
fourth of the whole amount imported: so 
that the Treasury has, in effect, been ma- 
king advances year after year, to alien im- 
porters; which amounted, last year, to a- 
bout 290,000 dollars. ‘Thus it appears, 


that a corps of foreigners have been quar- 
tered upon the Treasury, under the char- 
acter of alien importers, while our own 
people are idle for want.of business.— 
These remarks are from the observations 
made by Mr. Trimble, on submitting his 
| resolution. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 

One of the characteristics of these times | 

is the liberality of Jetters. Learning is no | 
longer an exclusive privilege, and learned | 


men have ceased to be a distinct class. | 


Learning has become united to art—a nat- 
ural alliance. Men were once kept under 
by the pressure of circumstanees, and fine 
minds were lost to the mass, because pre- 
scription divided the direction and uses of 
the intellect. But we live when unlettered 
and obscure men are coming forward, and 
acting on the age, when science is antici- 
pated, and discoveries of vast importance 
made, and by individuals whose fame and 
history are without record. All this is felt 
where it should and must be felt. The 
philosopher, so called, feels it, and the 
public feel it. One is called on for his 
explanations, and for new applications of 
the discovery; the other, to know some- 
thing of what is giving character to the 
age, and thus promotes it by its patronage. 

Science, too, has taken a new direction. 
It has become practical and useful. It is 
useful to its possessor as well as to others. 





Nations have patronized it, and individu- 
als have patronized it. Long tolerated 
evils in some of the most important kinds 
of labour have been investigated by the 
scholars of the sciences, their causes dis- 
covered, and danger averted, But what 
is peculiar, and to which we shall more 


Rothelan,a Romance of the English Histories, 
by the Author of “ Annals of the Parish, &c. 
has appeared. 

The Life of Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, the 
Poet, is in a state of forwardness. 


when they are favoured with the results 
of such labours, and if they are wise in 
their purposes in listening to them, their 
own minds are enlarged, and what seemed 
useful amusement becomes valuable learn- 
ing. 

It is not true that a little learning is an 
juseless or a dangerous thing. It is well 
for us to know truly as much as we can. 
Physical truth, we may all learn; and the 
arts themselves, however arbitrary in 








| 


Extracts from Dramatic Writers, who lived 

about the time of Shakspeare. 
FABLE. 

| Upon a time, Reputation, Love, and Death, 

Would travel o’er the world: and *twas con- 








their rules, and however exact they must cluded 

be to be perfect, may be equally Jearned., |) That they should part, and take three several 
They leave, indeed, but little for the im- | ways. 

agination. We must learn much of what) Death told them they should find him in great 
has been always known, and feel that men | battles, 


deemed ordinary are far before us. Still, i Or cities plagued with plagues: Love gives them 
what we do learn is truth; we havea sure |, counsel 

possession in something real; and if it be | To inquire for him ’mongst unambitious shep- 
but one thing, we feel in our labour for it, | herds, 

that the mind has, for once at least, been | Where dowries are not talk’d of; and some- 
| distinctly and positively directed to some | 
‘of its appropriate uses, 





times 
alee 7 ., | ?Mongst quiet kindred, that had nothing left 

It — objection to public instruction in | By their dead parents: stay, quoth Reputation ; 
the ie ep ay that what we thus get —_ be | Io not forsake me, for it is my nature, 
applied to nothing else. All truth IS Te | te nce] part from any man I meet, 
‘lated, and all knowledge has its applica- penne cag tear eton. & 
tion. A man who knows something, listens || * — Ds nee . Malfu. by John Webster 
with interest to those who know more.— | uchess of Malfy, by John Webster, 
Poetry, novels, plays, sermons, orations, | 
essays, get much of their imagery and il- | 


lustration from the arts and the sciences; , 


walking upon the fatal shore, 
and jf we would read or hear wisely, we | mong the slaughter’d bodies of their men, 
must know something of their ] 1 


| 








DROWNED SOLDIER. 











particularly advert, is the voluntary ad- 
mission of the public of all ranks, ages, 
and sexes, to the practical study of the 
sciences which have most attracted the 
age, 

This has long been the course of things 
in Europe, at least in England. ‘The pre- 
sent Sir H. Davy, Sir J. E. Smith, and the 
Astronomer Royal, gave courses of lec- 


tures to the most brilliant and polite, as | 


well as the best informed classes of the 
community. The ‘Institution’ was thronged 
by both sexes, and of the highest ranks. 
The best compliment, the truest respect 
was thus paid to an honorable use of the 


mind, and the expression of both has some- | 


thing retributive init. ‘The honour re- 
turns on those who pay it. 
There is one feature in this mode of in- 


struction which deserves particular notice. || 


[It is the value it derives from those who 
give it. When such men as were just 
named become our teachers, we feel a 
perfect contidence in their instructions,— 
They have been long known, and known 
by what they have done. It is because 
they are prominent men in their times, 
that they have been selected to fill high 
and responsible ofiices. ‘They have been 


followed in all their Jabours by other | 


minis, jealous for themselves or for their 
science; and ardently bent on discovering 


anguage, | Which the full-stomach’d sea had cast upon 

c = * | 

° . ° ° A aie | 4, : = dol a ; . A ; 
ana something of their principles. I here I T ne sands, it was my unbappy chance to light 
is less excuse now than ever there was, | Upona face, whose favor when it lived 

for total ignorance respecting these sub- i My astonish’d mind inform’d me I had seen. 
jects ;—we must know something about | He lay in his armour, asif that had been 


them, for the means of knowledge are am- || His coflin; and the weeping sea (like one 


ine 
ple, and of easy use. It has become fash- | Whose milder temper doth lament the death 
| ionable, too, to make use of the mind in | Of him whom in his rage he slew) runs up 
| this way; and however trifling the motive | The shore, embraces him, kisses his check : 
in its ordinary operation, we here feel a! Goes back again, and forces up the sands 
|respect for it; we feel for it somewhat as i To bury him; and every time it parts, 
_we do for habit, when it keeps men from Sheds tears upon him; till at last, (asif 
|vice; for our impulses are not always to-| [¢ could no longer endure to see the man 
| wards virtue, or learning. ' | Whom it had slain, yet loth to leave him) with 
U.S. Literary Gazette, | A kind of unresolv’d unwilling pace, 
i Winding her waves one in another, (like 
| A man that folds his arms, or wrings his hands, 
| For grief) ebb’d from the body, and descends; 
| Asif it would sink down into the earth, 
| And hide itself for shame of such a deed. 
Atheist's Tragedy, by Cyril Tourneu: 








| LITERARY NOTICES. 

| The Life of General Lafayette, composed by 
/Robert Waln, Jr. is in the press, and will be 
‘soon published. It willbe embellished with a 
halflength portrait of the General by Long- 
acre, from a painting inthe posession of Mrs, 
| Bloomfield. 

NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


The 2d volume of Southey’s History of the 
‘War in Spain and Portugal has made its ap- 
pearance. 

A novel in three volumes, from the pen of the 
author of Rejected Addresses,” is announced. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated Madame de 
| Genlis, written by herself, are in the London 
ress, 

Mrs. Opie is about to publish * Illustrations 
of Lying, in all its branches’—a very extensive 


| 
| 
| 
|| This way of description which seems unwil- 
4 ling ever to leave off, weaving parenthesis with- 
'|in parenthesis, was brought to its height by Sir 
| Philip Sidney. Ie seems to have set the exam- 
| ple to Shakspeare. Many beautiful instances 
| may be found all over the Arcadia. These boun- 
| tiful wits always give full measure, pressed down 


| and running over. 














| The Rev. NatHANrIEL Howrey will deliver a 
| discourse in the New Jerusalem Temple, to-more 





error orimposture. The public feel safe 





| subject, row morniig, at 11 o’clock. 
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FIDELITY. 
From the Spanish. 
@ne eve of beauty, when the sun 
Was on the streams of Guadalquiver, 
To gold converting, one by one, 
The ripples of the mighty river; 
Beside me on the bank was seated 
A Seville girl with anburn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated, 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair! 


She stooped and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With such a soft, small, shining hand, 
I could have sworn ‘twas silver flowing. 
Mer words were three, and not one more, 
What could Diana’s motto be? 
The Syren wrote upon the shore— 
“ Death, not inconstancy !”” 


And then her two large languid eyes 
So turned on mine, that, devil take me, 

i set the air on fire with sighs, 

And was the fool she chose to make me. 

Saint Francis would have been deceived 

With such an eye and such a hand: 

But one week more and | believed 

As much the woman as the sand. 
PAR 
From an English Paper. 

Ovp Lerrers.—I know of nothing more 
ealculated to bring back the nearly faded 
dreams of youth—the almost obliterated 
scenes and passions of our boyhood—and 
to recall the brightest and best associa- 
tions of those days 

When the young blood ran riot in the veins, 

And boyhood made us sanguine— 
nothing that more easily conjures up the 
alternate joys and sorrows of maturer 
years—the fluctuating visions that have 
floated before the restless imagination in 
times gone by, and the breathing forms 
and inanimate objects that wound them- 
selves around our hearts, and became al- 
most necessary to our existence, than the 
perusal of old letters. ‘They are the me- 
morials of attachment—the records of af- 
fection—the speaking trumpet through 
which those we esteem hail us from afar. 
They seem hallowed by the brother’s 
grasp, the sister’s kiss, the father’s bless- 
ing,and the ‘mother’s love. When we 
look on them, the friends whom dreary 
seas and distant leagues divide from us are 
again in our presence. We see their cor- 
dia} looks,and hear their gladdening voices 
once more. The paper has a tongue in 
every character it contains—a language 
in its very silentness. They speak to the 
souls of men like a voice from the grave, 
and are the links of that chain which 
eonnects with the heart and sympathies 
of the living an evergreen remembrance 
ef the dead. 








| But there are other letters whose pe- 
rusal makes us feel as if receding from 
the winter of the present to the spring 
time of the past. 


society we still enjoy. There isa charm 
lin contrasting the sentiments of their 
} youth with those of a riper age: or rath- 
en, in tracing the course of their ideas and 
following them up to their full develope- 
ment: for it is seldom that the feelings 
we entertain in the early part of our lives 
entirely change—they merely expand, as 
the grown tree proceeds from the shoot, 
or the flower from the bud. We love to 


of the world to the ‘ Dear Tom,’ or ‘ Dear 
t Dick,’ at the head ofsuch letters. There 


thing that awakens a friendly warmth in 
| the heart. It is shaking the hand by prexy 
} —a vicarious ‘good morrow.’ 
| But there are letters differing in char- 
lacter from all that I have mentioned— 
| fragments saved from the wreck ef early 
| love—reliques of spirit-buoying hopes— 
remembrancers of joy. They perchance 
remind us that love has set in tears—that 
those hopes were cruelly blighted—that 
our joy is fled forever. When we look on 
them we seem to feel that— 
No time 

Can ransom us from corrow,. 
We fancy ourselves the adopted of mise- 
ry—Care’s lone inheritors. 
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NEW BOOKS, 
} Just received and for sale at the Bookstore, No. 
14, Lower Market street: 


Tour in Italy, by an| Lord Byron’s Works— 
American, (Elegant) 

Perciva]’s Poems, Reid’s Works, (do.) 

The Deformed Transz-! Cobbet’sRidein France 











formed, James’s Burns, 
Connecticut Forty - Merriman, 
Years Ago, Murray’s Materia Me- 
Knickerbocker’s New-|  dica, 
York, Hunter on the Blood, 


Robertson’s America, | Thomson on Epidemics 
— Charles V.; GEconomy of the Eyes, 
Paley’s Philosophy, Francis’s Denman. 
Belzoni’s Egypt, (To be cantinued-) 
Cincinnati, January, 1825. 


PERIODICAL WORKS. 


UBSCRIPTIONS for the following periodi- 
eal works, published by Buiss & Wuire, 
New-York, will be received by J. P. Footer, No. 
14, Lower Market street : 
The Atlantic Magazine, published monthly 
The Museum of Literature and Science, do. 
The Minerva, weekly 
The New-York Medical and Physical Journal, 
conducted by Doctors Francis & Beck, pub- 
lished quarterly. 
The New-York Monthly Chronicle of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, conducted by an assocjation 
of Physicians. 








—_ 








ALSO, 
Tho Westminstef Review, published quarter- 





ly in London. 


These are from friends | 
whom we have long known, and whose |) 5 


turn from the formality and cold politeness | 


is something touching about it;—some- | 
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| United States Literary Gazette. 
No. 17—December 15, 1824, 
| 


CONTENTS. 
Revrews.—Recollections of the Peninsula. 
ome further Facts in Vision. Saratoga; a Tale 
| of the Revolution. The Columbian Class-Book. 
Fellowes’ Moral Poems and Translations. 
Misce.LaANny.—The Republic of Letters.— 
Letter from an Old Soidier. Mr.Russell’s Gram- 
_marof Composition. Letters from a Traveller 
| —No. III. 
Porrry.—To a Cloud. Italian Scenery. Te 
'an Indian Skeleton. Juan Fernandez. 
| INTBLLIGENCE.—Visit to Pastum, Pompeii, 
and Vesuvius. Simple Methed of Liquefying the 
| Gases. Chinese Year. Vaccination in China. 
Waterspout in France. Aurora Borealis. Aca- 
_demy of Medicine of Buenos Ayres. eri 
| ToCorrespondents. List of New Publications 
\for December. List of Works in Press for De- 
'cember. Propesed Works. 


| Subscriptions for this work reccived by Jonn 
| P. Foorr, at No. 14, Lower Market street. Pub- 
lished at Boston, semi-mopthly—price 5 dollars 
| per annum. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


OOKER & REYNOLDS, at the office of 
the Narronar Rerusrican, Vo. 108, Mata 
street, Cincinnati, are prepared to execute, in 
| the best manner, Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, 
Bills of Lading, Ciroular Letters, Cards, and 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| Aetter=Press Priuthig, 


| At the shortest notice, on very reasonable terms. 


| Magistrate’s Blanks, Apprentices’ Indentures, 
} 


—- 





| Mortgages, Quit-Claim and Warranty Deeds, 
constantly on hand for sale. BLANKS, of all 
| kinds, neatly printed to order. 

iN ESSRS. E. BLISS & FE. WHITE, of New- 
York, and Messrs. WELLS & LILLY, of 


‘Boston, are now publishing by subscription, a 


SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
By M. Marrts-Brun, 
Editor of the “Annales des Voyages,” &c. 


This work is to be completed in seven large 
Svo. volumes—containing over 650 pages each, 

The English translation is rablidhed in Lon- 
4, don, in parts or half volumes. Eight have al- 
‘ready appeared. The American edition will be 
‘an exact copy of the English, elegantly printed 
on fine paper, and put to subscribers at the low 
| price of $1 50 per number. 

The first number of the American edition is 
/ now in the press, and the remainder will follow 
| in regular succession. 
There can be no doubt of the great value of 
the work, and that it is by far the most exten- 
| sive, accurate, and interesting work which hae 
ever been published on the subject of Geogra- 
|phy. The literary journals of Europe univer- 
‘sally bear testimony to the great merit of the 
| author. 

The Geography of the United States will be 
carefully revised, and such corrections and ad- 
ditions made as may appear necessary. 

f * .* Subscriptions received by Joun P. Foote, 
No. 14, Lower Market street, Cincinnati. 
SEE SC LO EE 


Published on Sarurpays, by JOHN. P. 
FOOTE, at the Book store, No. 14, Lower 
Market street; at THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
IN ADVANCE. 


| Looker & Reynolds, Printers, 


























No. 106, Main street. 
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